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LETTERS ON COLL GWYNFA. 
- i »i» — 
LETTER II. 
To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — It cannot have escaped the observation of your readers, 
—of such, I mean, as may have honoured my former letter with a 
perusal, — that it forms no part of my plan to enter into any ex- 
amination of the sentiments of Coll Gwynfa, or indeed of any 
of those beauties that do not depend on the mere language. To 
do that would be to criticise Milton, and not Mr. Pughe's transla- 
tion. My principal object is to point out to the Welsh reader the 
abundant energy and copiousness, of which his native tongue is 
susceptible in the hands of a competent scholar; and I cannot 
conceive, that this could be done more satisfactorily than by lay- 
ing before his view a translation of that author, who is allowed to 
have excelled all his countrymen in the learned varieties of his 
style. "Milton's language," says one of his commentators, 
" both in prose and verse, is so peculiarly his own, that the style 
of no former or contemporary writer bears any resemblance to it. 
From his phraseology the idiom of no learned or foreign language is 
excluded. To a reader, unacquainted with the foreign and ancient 
English languages, and incapable of tracing their roots in the learned 
tongues, the sense and spirit of Milton's phrase must be often un- 
attainable." — It will readily be admitted, then, that a successful 
Welsh version of language, so erudite, and so diversified, would 
require no ordinary skill, even with all the " appliances and means 
to boot," which the translator's materials may be presumed to 
afford. And, certainly, the Welsh tongue offers, in this respect, 
no common advantages: its elementary qualities, its endless fa- 
culty of combination, the comprehensive force of its compounds,— 
all combine to give it an extraordinary superiority in this view, 
and that tco without having recourse to exotic roots or foreign 
phraseology. 

But, although Mr. Pughe, versed as he is in his native tongue, 
had so far all in his favour, he has still had to contend against 
some disadvantages, arising, as it appears to me, more from a, 
strong and unjustifiable prejudice than from any other cause. I 
allude now to the popular prepossessions in favour of that peculiar 
characteristic of Welsh poetry, known by the name of cynghan- 
edd, and which, whatever may be its merits in a mere metrical, 
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or rather musical, point of view, has, undoubtedly, had an inju- 
rious effect on the more important attributes of the muse, and has 
been the main cause, why the works of Welsh poets, especially of 
a recent date, appear to so little advantage in an English dress. 
Conceding, as I most willingly do, to this favourite distinction of 
our national strains all the merit it may possess as a mere acces- 
sory quality in the construction of verse, I can never allow, that it 
tends, in the least degree, to enhance the force of expression, or to 
give new beauty to poetical thought. Cynghanedd, by which I 
understand, in its popular acceptation, a harmony of alliteration, 
dependent, to a certain degree, upon metrical accent, originated, 
no doubt, in the musical predilections of the bards, and is far 
from being coeval with the earliest, and perhaps the best, speci- 
mens of our poetry". That such a principle under proper re- 
strictions may have its particular charms it would, perhaps, be 
too much to deny; but it must be obvious to every one, who has 
any acquaintance with the modern effusions of our bards, that it 
has been carried to an unwarrantable and preposterous extent,— 
that sound has, in many cases, been substituted for sense,— that a 
mere play upon words has superseded energy and variety of dic- 
tion, — and in fine, that our native muse has too frequently been 
stripped of her ancient splendour, to assume, in exchange, the ca- 
pricious ornament of a cap and bells. 

Such do I conceive to be the source of those prejudices, which, 
as I understand, Mr. Pughe has had to encounter in this novel and 
bold undertaking. The votaries of cynghanedd, and they are 
many, have no doubt passed at once to the condemnation of Coll 
Gwynfa, as wanting the embellishment of their favourite jingle. 
But the writer has had the good sense not to be daunted by this 
partial prejudication: he has proved, — and his country is indebted 
to him for what he has done, — that it is possible to give poetical 
expression in Welsh to the most forcible thoughts and the most 
splendid images, without any aid beyond the innate richness and 
dignity of the language. 

I shall now, with your leave, offer some farther extracts from 

• Cynghanedd, as now used, was established as a constituent part of 
Welsh verse about the year 1350 at a congress, at which Ivor Hael, patron of 
Davydd ab Gwilym, presided. It had, indeed, been in partial use before, and 
was acknowleged at a congress held in the ninth century. It may be here 
noticed, that there seems a natural tendency in the Welsh language to a sort 
of chiming of consonants, which has, no doubt, led to that abuse of the prac- 
tice above noticed by Idwal. — Ed. 
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this translation to justify the remark I have just made. I left off 
in my former letter at the close of the fourth Book. The begin- 
ning of the fifth, which abounds in beauties, has been already 
copied into the Cambro-Brito.x*; and in a note on the pas- 
wage it is observed, that the conclusion of Adam's address to 
Eve, as rendered by Mr. Pughe, is remarkable for its sweetness. 
I shall, therefore-, extract the passage, which is that, wherein 
Adam is described as awakening his consort. 

" Awake, 
My fairest, my espous'd, my latest found, 
HeavVs last best gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet." — B. v. 1. ?3. 

" Derfroa decai ddyn, 

briawd, hwyaf gael i mi, o Nef 

Ti olaf goreu dawn, fy mwynder byth, 

Deflroa; bore a dy wyna, ni 

A alvva y maes gwyrf: aa heibio oed 

1 sylwi twf ein llysiau plydd, ac fal 
Blodeualwynr afalau euron, modd 

Y mera noddion gwydd a merfain gawh, 

Y taena aniari liwiau, neu ar wull 

Ysaif gwenynen i oddiliaw mel." — P. 131. 

Soft, flowing, and melodious as these lines are in the original, 
tbe same qualities are at least equally conspicuous in the transla- 
tion. The last four or five lines are particularly striking in this 
respect : such words as blodeua, afalau, rAera, taena, liwiau, and 
oddiliaw are not to be surpassed by the softest sounds in Italian 
or any other tongue, and far exceed the correspondent terms in 
English. And, when it is considered, that a mellifluence of 
diction was particularly appropriate to the occasion, much credit 
Must be allowed to the taste, with which Mr. Pughe has selected 
his language. The superior beauty of the \rord "diffroa" tb 
the English ''awake" cannot fail to be also noticed. 

The next extract shall be the latter part of the celebrated 
Morning Hymn, which, like many passages in this sublime poem, 

* Vol. i. p. 101. 
VOL. II. E E 
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has derived from Milton's masterly skill a sweetness, of which 
the English tongue could hardly be thought susceptible. 

" His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines* 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains and ye, that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious mnrmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing up to Heaven gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep I 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and, if the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil or conceal'd, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark." — B. v. 1. 208* 

" Ei fawl, chwi Wyntoedd, o bedryfan chwyth, 
Anadlwch war neu fan ; a chwyfwch frig, 
Chwi Sybwydd, a phob Hys, o arwydd lawl. 
Ffynnonau, a chwi, o delori ar 
Eich rhed, felysion dyrddau, aed eich mawl. 
Chwi holl Fy wiolion unwch leisiau maws '■ 
Chwi Adar, hyd borth Nef ya dwyn eich can, 
Ar edyn ac ar aoaw dygwch fawl. 

eddain dyfroedd chwi, a daiar chwi 

A gerddwch, syth o drawd, neu isel lusg; 
Doed tyst os, hwyr neu fore, byddaf taw 

1 fryn neu bant, i ffrwd, neu argel werf 
Yn Ifafar o fy ngban a dysg ei fawl. 
Hael cyffredinawl Ion, yn hael paraa 

I roi i ni ond da ; ac os y nos 

A gludai ddim o ddrwg neu gudd, ffwyraa 

Di hyn, malweithion tarfa gwawl y gwyll."— P. 136-7. 

The smoothest lines in this passage, in the original, are those, 
which describe the "warbling" of the fountains, and the singing 
of the birds ; and the translation will not suffer in the comparison, 
unless it be objected* indeed, that the beautiful repetition of the 
word "warble" in the English lines is lost in the Welsh. The 
word " telori," used in the sense of perori, to chaunt, doe* not 
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seem to embrace the full melody of the original, though the ex- 
pression, — 

" O delori ar 

Eich rhed, felysion dyrddau, — 

must be acknowleged to be remarkably soft. The line, too,.— 

" Bear on your wings and in his notes your praise," 
is very happily Tendered by — 

" Ar edyn ac ar adaw dygwch fawl." 

The first line of this extract, it may be remarked, presents 
one instance, amongst numbers that might be selected, of the 
comprehensive signification of some Welsh words. This is the 
word " bedryfan," (a mutation of pedryfan,) which implies the 
" four quarters of the world." The Greek, as is well known, 
abounds in examples of this sort, and which have always been re- 
garded amongst the most prominent beauties of that noble lan- 
guage*. 

The following passage describes the descent of Raphael to Pa- 
radise, and has always been considered to exceed in beauty, as 
well as in sublimity, the correspondent passages in Homer and 
Virgil, which represent the descent of Mercury f. 

" Down thither, prone in flight, 
He speeds, and through the vast ethereal sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds, with steady wing 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air; till, within soar 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls be seems 
A Phoenix, gaz'd by all, as that sole bird, 
When, to insbrine his reliques in the sun's 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes be flies. 
At once on th' eastern cliff of Paradise 
He lights, and to his proper shape returns 

• Classical scholars will b« at no loss to recollect numerous instances of 
this peculiarity of the Greek ; but I wish to mention one, which has just 
occurred to me, and especially, as it appears apposite to the occasion. Mil- 
ton, in his " Masque of Comus," has the following passage, 
" What time the labour'd ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came;" 
all of which may be expressed in Greek by the simple term Bu\v}of. Then 
are many compounds in Welsh, beginning with Bu, a term synonymous 
with the Greek Bw;, but none, that I can remember, of the same import as 
this. 

t See Iliad, 34. v. 339. and JEnid, 4. v. 236. 
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A Seraph wing'd ; six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair, that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantlipg o'er his breast 
With regal ornament ; the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
And colours dipp'd in Heav'n ; th.e third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd m?>l, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain. Like Maia's son he stood. 
And shook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance fill*<l 
The circuit wide."— B. v. L 281 

" I lawr ar wysg ei hed 
Buana, a thrwy y nwyfrfawl wybr 
Roth cyfrwng byd a bydoedd hwylia efe, 
Gan asgell wadal nan ar wyntoedd col, 
Gan aes chwai yna nithia awy r syw ; 
Nes o fewn hawd eryron, gweddai idd 
Yr ednaint oil yn Benaig, ami oil 
A syllynt, mat yr epnant unjig hon, 
Pan i amdoi ei holion yn llan gain 
Yr haul, eheda hyd i TMb yr Aipht. 
Mwth ar allt dwyrain Gwynfa, ac idd 
Ei addas rith adeiniawg Seraph y 
Pisgyna efe ; chwe aden huddent ei 
Osgftddion dwyfawl ; dwy gan doi ei fraisg 
Ysgwyddau a doronent am ei fron 
A gleinion dlysau rbiawl; canol ddwy 
A droent am ei gorf fal serw gylcK, 
Ei lenac ei esgeiriau aodreynt 
O bluawr aur a lliwiau trwyth o Nef ; 
Gwasgodent am ei draed y trydedd dwy 
Qc ei naill sawdl yn biuain dudd o liw 
Trylasar awyr. Mai mab Maia oedd 
Ei wedd, a ffrawai ei bluorion fflau, 
O daenu eu pereiddion nefawl tros 
Gylch rnaith."— P. 139-40. 

A few instances of tbat independent feature of the Welsh 
tongue, which has, I believe, been already partially noticed in 
the Cambro»Briton*, occur in the preceding lines, where the 
words Penaig, Aiphtf, and Gwynfa are used, instead of the 
names employed in all other languages, for Phcenix, Egypt, and 

♦ Vol. i. p. 99— Er>. 

■f The etymological reasons for considering this as a primitive Welsh 
word have already appeared in this work.— See vol. i. p. 374.— Eb. 
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Paradise- The names, adopted in the translation, are in fact 
purely Welsh : and many other instances may be found in the 
work of the judicious use Mr. Pughe has made of his learning in 
this respect. These I design to make the subject of a distinct 
letter hereafter, as well ae to offer awtae ternaries on their pre- 
sumed etymons. 

The remainder of the fifth Book, which, is. occupied with the 
discourse between Raphael and Adam, and the acoetwt given by 
the former of the first appearances of revolt amongst the rebel 
angels, presents no very remarkable passage. 1 shall, therefore, 
offer a few extracts from the succeeding Book, which, in its de- 
scription of the battle in Heaven, comprises so many images of 
awful grandeur, though it is generally admitted, that in true po- 
etical beauty it is surpassed by some other portions of this divine 
poem. 

The first extract is from that passage, which relates the en-* 
counter of Abdiel and Satan : — 

" So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 
Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield 
Such ruin intercept : ten paces huge 
He back recpil'd; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstay'd : as if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way 
Sidelong had push'd a mountain from his seat 
Half sunk with all his pines."— B. vi. 1. 198. 

'* Gwedyd hyny, ergyd gwych i. gwnai fry^ 
Na laesai, ond mor ffraw gan ffrwch ar falch 
Grib Satan y disgynai, nas na threm, 
Nac ymmod mwth y bryd, a Ilai ei aes 
A allai attal y fath ffrwydr : deg cam 
Rhwth ciliai; ac y degfed ar blyg glin 
Attegai ei braff waew ; mal pe tan 
Y ddaiar wynt, neu ruthriad dwfr A wrdd 
Wthiasai fynydd coedawg odd eile 
Arsoddi."— P. 169. 

This passage, it will be seen, is, for the most part, very happily 
rendered : not only is the sense almost literally preserved, but 
the several pauses of the verse, in which so much of the beauty 
of Milton's metre is known to consist, are preserved in the trans- 
lation. The fifth, sixth, and seventh lines exemplify this. In 
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the last line but one, however, " mynydd coedawg" does not 
seem to convey the same comprehensive image as " a mountain 
with all his pines," nor do the words " ar soddi" form so forci- 
ble a conclusion of this sublime simile as those in the original. 

The following lines, whieh succeed the last at a short interval, 
have been cited among the instances of Milton's attempts to 
adapt the sound to the sense : and, whether they do so- or not, 
I cannot help thinking them highly poetical. When he reprei 
tented the chariot wheels as raging, he, perhaps, had in mind 
the hfu puut&ut of Homer, though, I believe, there is a Scriptu- 
ral expression- still nearer. Let us see, how the passage appears 
in a Welsh dress. 

" Anns on armour clashing bray'd 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noise 

Of eonnict,"~B. vi. I. 312. 

" ar arfau eirf yn tyrfu eras 
Ofnadwy ffrwch, a ffraw olwynioncerth 
Gerbydau pres gwythaent; garw oedd y swn 
Odrin."— P. 169. 

It will surely be granted, that the words employed here are, 
at least, as appropriate as those in the original : and the pauses, 
as in the preceding example, are also strictly observed. The 
word " gwythaent," too, is happily chosen, and corresponds 
with a similar use of it by Llywarch Hen. 

" Tn Llongborth welais i ttiythaint." 

In Llongborth I saw the rage of staugltfer. 

I fear, the limits, to which I ought to confine my letters, will 
not allow me to make any great addition to the observations 
J have here offered. I shall, therefore, intrude no more on your 
pages at present than merely to call the attention of your readers 
to two other extracts from the sixth Book, and of which it may 
be a sufficient recommendation to say, that they are marked, in 
the original, by the genuine characteristics of the Miltonian 
muse, and are translated with spirit and fidelity by Mr. Pughe. 

In the first extract is briefly described the approach of night 
after the first encounter of the celestial combatants, as well as 
the manner in which it was passed by both armies. 

" Now night her course began, and over Heaven 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce impos'd, 
And silence on the odious din of war ; 
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Under her cloudy covert both retirM, 

Victor Slid vanquish'd : oo the foughten field 

Michael and his Angels prevalent, 

Incamping, plac'd in guard their watches round. 

Cherubic waving fires : on th' other part 

Satan with his rebellious disappear'd, 

Far in the dark dislodgM ; and void of rest, 

His potentates to council call'd by night; 

And in the midst thus undismay'd began."— B. vi. I. 417. 

" Dechreuai bellach nos ei chwyl, a thros 
Y Nef yn denu gwyll, dyddygai baid 
Boddlonus, gan ostegu trydar trin : 
Is ei chymylawg dawr hwynt naill a Hall 
A gilient, buddy g a gorfodawg blaid: 
Ar gaint y frwydr, Mihangel ac ei drech 
Angelion yn byddinaw, dodynt gordd 
Gwyliadon ogylch, tanau llachar filau 
Cherubigs ar y naill blaid Satan ag 
Ei wrthry notion 1 ddiflanent, pell 
Tan hudd y gwyll ar darf : heb seibiant et 
Bendodau galwai i gynghor gan liw nos ; 
Ac yn y cyfch dechreuai hyn heb swyd."— P. 176. 

"The passage, that follows, is the sublime picture of the Mes» 
siah's entrance into the combat, and in which,- as in former in-* 
stances, the poet has drawn so copiously from the rich stores of 
Scriptural imagery. 

" So spake the Son, and into terror chang'd 
His count'nance, too severe to be beheld. 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the Four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roIPd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv'd, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infix'd 
Plagues; they astonish'd all resistance lost, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropt; 
O'er shields and helms and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones and mighty Seraphim prostrate 
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That wish'd the mountains now might be again 

Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire." — B. vi. 1. 8+3. 

" Y Mab Uafarai felly, ac ei wedd 
Newidiai i ddychryndawd gwg rhy dern 
Ei gweled, ac at ei elynion llawn 
O lid yn troi. Ar unwaith taenynt hwy 

Y Pedwar eu hadenydd serawl gan 
Offiadwy fwrw hudd, a rhodau tren 
Ei gerbyd tfraw a droynt fal pe o swn 
Rhyfertbwy dyfroedd, neu liosawg hi. 
Ar ei elynion anfad rhagddo gyrai efe, 
Mai caddug nos ; tan ei olwynion ilosg 

Y crynai gwadal nwyfre trwyddi, oil 
Ond gorsedd Duw e hun. Llawn buan yn 
Eu plith y cyrchai, yn ei ddeau law 
Taranau fil a miloedd rialiai, rhag 

Ei flaen a fwriai, bath ag ynddynt hwy 
A frathent blaon ; hwynt o syndawd Hwyr 

Y collynt wrthwynebiad, glewdid oil ; 
Eu harfau diles syrthient oil i iawr; 
Tros aesawr, tros benorion penau gwymp 
Orseddau a Seraphion ceidrion mwth 

Y gyrai efe, a fynent weithion rhag 
Ei lid o luchiaw eto arnynt y 
Mynyddau."— P. 190-1. 

It is impossible, I should think, to read these lines without be- 
ing forcibly convinced of the majestic expressiveness of the Welsh 
tongue. The following passage, — 

" a rhodau tren 

Ei gerbyd flraw a droynt fal pe o swn 
Rhyferthwy dyfroedd, neu liosawg hi," 

is strongly descriptive, and may be advantageously compared 
•with the Welsh translation of the 24th verse of the first chapter 
of Ezekiel, from which Milton's illustration is borrowed. 

In a word, of the many grand and impressive passages in the 
sixth Book of Paradise Lost there are few, if any, to which Mr. 
Pughe has not done ample justice. And, surely, it is no mean 
praise to say, that his language has, in general, come up to that 
of his great prototype, who, as already observed, had availed 
himself of his almost universal knowlege to enrich his native 
tongue with all the various idioms and rich phraseology of other 
countries. His translator, on the other hand, has never been 
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obliged to travel beyond the boundaries of his own language, 
whatever use he may have occasionally have made, and 1 think 
very judiciously, of its inexhaustible materials to increase the va- 
riety of its combinations, and to give, in consequence, to his dic- 
tion a degree of strength and luxuriance, which it might not, 
otherwise, have possessed. Idwal. 

CHRONOLOGY. 



As the study of chronology has ever been considered essential 
to a just acquaintance with history, any attempt to elucidate it 
with reference to ancient times needs no apology. On this ac- 
count, the following Chronological Table, extracted from the Red 
Book of Hergest *, may be acceptable to those, who take any in- 
terest in the ancient history of this country, and particularly of 
Wales. As this document has, however, already appeared in the 
Cambrian Register f, its republication here may be regarded by 
some as superfluous. But, independently, that the work alluded 
to may not be in every one's hands, it has been considered, that 
this table might be rendered more interesting by the addition of a 
few notes, illustrative of the events it records, and which may 
also have the effect of determining the degree of credit to be at- 
tached to its several dates. In this respect, however, the years 
of our era, as adopted in the Cambrian Register, will be retained, 
yet without vouching for their perfect accuracy, which, indeed, 
in a matter of so much uncertainty, was not reasonably to be ex- 
pected. And, on this point, it may be well to premise, that the 
table itself, by taking no account of odd months, contains a radi- 
cal imperfection, independent of what may have arisen from other 
causes. It is, therefore, probable enough, that some, if not most, 
of the early dates are not quite accurate, though others are to be 
vindicated by the concurrent testimony of other documents. 

It appears, that this Table was compiled during the latter part 
of King John's reign, and that the writer must have had access 
to authorities, that no longer exist, a circumstance, which cannot 
fail to enhance its value. It may be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that the last two or three events in the Table are omitted in the 
following copy, as having no immediate connection with Wales. 

*** 

» See Cambro-Briton, No. 14, p 76. 

+ Vol. ii, p. 312. 
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